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CORRESPONDENCE. 





RELIGIOUS TESTS. 


Mr. Editor—An opinion has been too successfully propagated, that a 
dread of torture in a future life is the only efficacious means of insuring 
veracity in giving evidence before a judici ary tribunal. ‘This opinion is 
understood to have been sanctioned by high legal authorities in Eng- 
land, and, I have learned, it was, some few years ago, acted upon ‘in this 
state, as common law, in an action before one of our judiciary officers, and 
an unbelieving witness rejected. 

By inspection of the United States constitution, and that of the state 
of New York, it will be seen that citizens of any religion, or of no reli- 
gion, are equally eligible to office, and thatthe oath in each case is framed 
without any mention of, or reference to Deity, Bible, or creed. By the 
constitution of the United States, Art. 2d, See. Ist, the oath of office for 
the President runs thus: ‘I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
faithfully execute the office of President of the United States, and will, to 


the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the constitution of 


the United States.”” By the constitution of this state, Art. 6th, Sec. Ist, 
the members of the legislature, and ail our state officers, are te take the 
following oath: ‘Ido solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support the 
constitution of the United States, and the constitution of the state of New 
York, and that I will faithfully execute the office of according to 
my best ability; and it is added, that “no other oath, declaration, nor 
test shall be required as a qualification for any office or public trust.”’ Nor 
is there any disqualification recognised in either of these constitutions, 
except for infamous crimes to be defined by the legislature. See Art. 2d, 
Sec. 2d, of our state constitution. It hence appears, that any citizen, 

whose reputation is such as to procure his election or appointment to any 
office or trust, is not, by his religious belief or unbelief, disqualified, and 
that when so elected or appointed, he is legally called on to take the quali- 
fying oath. Yet, by the inquisitorial rule acted upon by our judiciary, 

to which I have alluded, though he be President of the United States, he 

may be rejected by a court of law as an incompetent witness ! 

This injurious privation, however pure the motives which prompted 
its introduction, will be found of grievous application in this day and 
land of light; especially in this state, where numerous Christian socie- 
ties, and others of unquestioned veracity, are to be its victims. Our 
country is the recrpient of emigrants from every shore, and of every 
creed ; and when these are legally naturalized, they are equally invested 
with all the rights of freemen: and, however it may be lamented by the 
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orthodox, it is a fact, deplored from many a pulpit, that, in every grade 
among us, doubters and unbelievers of the doctrine in question are ex- 
tremely numerous, and that many of them fill some of our most impor- 
tant offices with the fairest reputation ; and is it proper that such, or 
others who may be called to discharge similar duties, should suffer 
the degradation introduced from an old government of church and state ? 
Or can we doubt that its victims will impute to the legislature that coun- 
tenances such injustice, sectarian partiality and intolerance ? 


Hudson, Aug. 15, 1827. JUVAMOR. 


HISTORY OF SAMUEL. 
Y : ‘ 
Continued from page 134. 


The preceding account presents several difficulties to resolve: Furst, I 
cannot reconcile the presentation cf David to Saul, with that of chapter 
{7th, which, on the occasion of the combat with Goliah, after this, in- 
forms us, that when the shepherd David offered to fight the giant, and he 
was under this name presented to Saul, this prince inquired who he was? 
whose sonis he? We did not know him then; he had not seen him. 
The first version, then, is false. ‘To explain this contradiction, I see no 
other way but to admit, as I have already stated, that there were two or 
three memoirs of cotemporary authors ; that these authors related certain 
facts in a different manner; and that the last compiler, embarrassed in 
a choice, placed these different accounts one after the other, either 
through negligence and want of examination, or that he did not dare to 
make a selection among statements all equally imposing. This solution 
will answer for many other blunders. In the second place, how did Sa- 
muel, who seemed to fear the vengeance of the king, determine to en- 
counter and brave it?’ Itis clear that aman of his cast is not adven- 
turous without knowing his ground, or without having prepared his ways 
and means. See how at first he filled his neighborhood with the noise 
of his nocturnal lamentations, of his cries to God for the misfortune of 
Saul, or the celestial disgrace of his dear pupil. This rumor must have 
come to the ears of Saul, living peaceably, some leagues off, on his farm 
at Gebah. He had learnt that God had excited the prophet to make 
him anoint his successor; he knew, the implacable character of that 
Giod, who never willed in vain, and who, perhaps, threatened to kill Sa- 
muel, ‘The holy man, between two dangers, found himself in a great 
strait; he, however, caloulates, if Saul is violent, he is generous and 
kind; that, moreover, he is very religious; well persuaded of his divine 
mission; and well convinced, that if the God Jehovah has determined 
his overthrow nothing would prevent it. These divines have numerous 
resources ; a man like Samuel must have had many secretly devoted 
to him in Saul’s house and about him; he would have known that not 
daring to strike the representative of God, the king would rather have di- 
rected his attempts against his future rival. In this situation, Samuel 
would have calculated, that, in case they succeeded, his duties would be 
supplied ; that there would be yet time for him to withdraw, under the 
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pretence that God had his reasons for raising and deposing whom he 
would, and that he must only be silent. 

We must, however, remark, that since the sacrifice at Maspha, and the 
scene of the rupture, sufficient time had elapsed for all these prelimina- 
ries ; so that the step of Samuel, in anointing David, was not so impru- 
dent as we should at first suppose. Nevertheless, we must perceive that 
it would require to be done without noise, if not with great secrecy. But, 
how could the secret be kept if the anointing had many witnesses! The 
objection is correct; but the text is not precise on this point: it says, in- 
deed, that the old men were invited to the feast, but no mention is made 
of them at the anointing. David’s brothers only are spoken of, but it is 
not said in presence of his brothers, according.to the ordinary and proper 
expression. The word used is aside, near his brothers, (be karb.) The 
oblique expression is remarkable : miglit it not be, that the anointing real- 
ly had no witness but Isai; [that of Saul had none, Samuel having seut 
away the servant ;] and who can be the narrator? It must be Samuel. 
Not daring to use the word, in presence, he adopted the equivocal one, 
aside, or near. But, supposing the seven brothers were present, they 
could still have kept the secret, notwithstanding their jealousy. Dissimu- 
lation and discretion, in domestic affairs, are fundamental traits in Arab 
manners. Moreover, there was cause of fear to all; for, the king, ac- 
cording to Asiatic custom, would have exterminated the whole family. 
A very little after, the case of the high priest Achimelek occurred, whom 

Saul had massacred, merely because he gave bread to David. We must, 
thevalere: believe that the secret was kept, since Saul did not begin his 
persecutions till some time after the anointing. But, what reason had 

Samuel to make choice of a simple shepherd to convert him into a king ¢ 
This, doubtless, was contrary to our modern customs in Europe and 
America’: ; but, in Asiatic manners in general, and in Arab manners in 
particular, such a choice has nothing strange or unreasonable. Do we 
not every day hear of similar occurrences in Turkey, where bakers and 
braziers become pachas, even viziers? We must recollect that the He- 
brew nation was composed of peasants who were agriculturists, of 
some merchants, not rich, and of a number of priests, but little cultivated. 
The condition of shepherd, or grazier of cattle, which forms an impor- 
tant branch of the riches and property of a family, was not inferior to 
any other rural employment; and, perhaps, required more talents and 
capacity than the routine of cultivating olives, vines, and grain. At 
least it gives more leisure for the improvement of the intellectual fa- 
culties. 

The governing animated beings, who have their sphere of intelligence, 
their passions, their wills, is more calculated than we should suppose to 
exercise the reasoning powers of the human inteilect, and to prepare it 
for similar functions over beings of an order more elevated, but of a na- 
ture little similar. Chance ordered it, that some happy faculties were 
found united in a simple shepherd. How many other peasants have ex- 
isted no worse organized, who only wanted an occasion to develope thein ! 
David, born on an enemy’s frontier, was early accustomed to alarms, to 
trouble, and to dangers of all kinds ; he had to contend against hardy 
robbers. and against subtle thieves, such as the country still produces 
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This taught him that courage and crafty spirit which he afterwards dis- 
played. 

The combat with the lion and the bear, of which he boasted before 
Saul, may not have been a fiction, since it is proved by several pas- 
sages, that at that time there were on the frontier of the desert, forests and 
woods, which, there as elsewhere, have disappeared from increase of po- 
pulation and ravages of war. Such a young man might be remarkable 
in the neighborhood, especially when to courage and craft he added the 
agreeable ‘talent of playing on a musical instrument. This taste was al- 
ways peculiar to shepherds, from the great leisure which they enjoyed. 
Their eyes alone are occupied in watching their flocks; all the other fa- 
culties remain free for meditation and thought. The learned give Da- 
vid a large and heavy harp, without recollecting that he carried his to the 
fields and that he danced lightly with it before the ark: it is clear that 
this was the lyre or lute, which at the same time was used in Greece. The 
age of David, at the period of which we speak, could not be less than 20 
years ; at least so say the translators ; since the servants of Saul describe 
him as a vigorous young man, and fit for war. If his reputation could 
reach to the king’s house, where there was little cause to know him, 
could it not have come to the ears of Samuel, who had so much interest 
in finding a person capable of fulfilling his views? ‘This seer, so exten- 
sively connected, must have heard of a young man so handsome, so brave, 
and so prudent in his conversation. He might have followed him in his 
mind’s eye for a time sufficient to know him; at least, to appreciate his 
worth ; he did not come to the house of Jesse without knowing what he 
had to do; and when he or his copyist narrates the continual colloquies, 
in a low voice, of the God Jehovah, he supposes always he has to do with 
Jewish readers. 

From the unction of David, Samuel is seen but once more inthe scene, 
namely, when the holy shepherd, having become the son in law of Saul, 
is persecuted by the king and escapes to Ramatah, where Samuel accon- 
panies him, to seek an asylum in the brotherhood of the prophets at 
Naioth, before Saul went there also. This was a hazardous step, be- 


cause, by this time he must have been informed of the secret anointing of 


David. But Samuel, always cunning, profited by this interview to ap- 
pease the king and make his peace with him. He would have shown 
that he could not avoid the order of the terrible Jehovah ; he would de- 
clare to him that henceforth it was the business of God to direct his new 
elect, and that personally he should not meddle with any thing. This 
same declaration would tree him from the tutelage of David, who was be- 
coming more and more dangerous ; for, a little while after, David, having 
received an asylum and succor from the high priest Achimelek, the whole 
family of this priest was massacred without pity, by order and in pre- 

sence of Saul himself. We have a right to suppose, that a man so cun- 
ning as Samuel, and who knew so well the character of his former pu- 
pil, had time enough to study the progress of his natural fury and of his 
disease ; and the proof of the reserved conduct of the prophet after this 
interview is, that we see him two years afterwards die peaceably, leaving 
in the mind of Saul so high a veneration for his memory, that this prince, 
the evening before the battle in which he perished, hoped only for conso- 
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lation and aid from the shade of Samuel, which he caused the magician 
of Endor to invoke. The examination of this phantasmagora scene would 
be a new, curious, and instructive one to show the customs of the times, 
but it would now lead me too far from the subject. 


To be continued. 


TRIUMPH OF TRUTH. BY C. SCHULTZ. 
Y > » . > ( 
Continued from page 119. 


148. It is a fact, that the first accounts of Christ were not published. 
or communicated publicly, but rather confined to those who were most 
easily duped or too much interested in the new system to expose its im- 
positions. But, that they were too few to be known as a new sect about 
sixty or seventy years after, is proved, by the perfect silence of Josephus 
respecting them ; for, there cannot be a doubt, that a historian, who, like 
him, devotes pages to more trifling concerns, could omit noticing one of 
the most unportant affairs relative to his own nation. 

149. But it is a fact, that there were many persons named Jesus among 
the Jews; for, in the Apocrypha we have two mentioned, one in Jose- 
phus, (not the forged one,) and one in the New Testament. But as the 
character of Josephus’s Jesus bears a striking resemblance to that of the 
Christians’, (witness their prophecies against Jerusalem,) it is evident, 
that the Christians, for wantof materials to make out the life of their hero, 
blended both in one; for, when the fishermen found that their master 
was dead enough, and all their fair prospects blasted, they hid his body, 
and dressed up some one, who resembled him, in the same clothes, and 
who, by appearing at night and not speaking, served to carry on the farce 
a few weeks longer. At all events, the testimony of fishermen, who were 
in danger of losing their influence as well as indolent livings, ought not 
to weigh much in a cause which involves the happiness of mankind ! 

150. Nay, there is every reason for believing, that Paul, or some other 
interested priest, had seen or read the life of | the ** Redeemer” Hindoo 
god Creeshna ; and if they did not steal the name of Christ from him, 
they, evidently, have stolen all the most important and most credible 
parts from the life of Creeshna! Let the following parallel speak for it- 
self: Creeshna became incarnate, in order to redeem the world from 
wickedness—he was predicted—born of a virgin, in or near a manger— 
a star appeared at his birth, and so did angels—great rejoicing took place 
inthe skies—the magi assembled—the king, hearing of his birth, order- 
ed every male child to be slain—Creeshna’s parents fled with him to an- 
other country. Creeshna surpasses Christ ; for, while the latter perform- 
ed no miracles in his youth, the former performed many ; Christ raised 
some few from the dead, but Creeshna many ; Christ died once to save 
the world, but Creeshna several times; Christ entered hell once, but 
Creeshna plunged into several ; Christ took his seat in heaven, and so 
did Creeshna ; Christ is the most popular in the Christian Trinity, and 
so is Creeshna in the Hindoo Trinity. Creeshna was laboring thirty-six 
years for the benefit of man; he ascended to heaven in the sight of a 
creat multitude; on that day the laws of Nature were reve ersed : for. 
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‘‘ darkness,” “‘ deep darkness’’ overwhelmed the earth, and the sun and 
moon were both eclipsed; and what is equally surprising, he gave a 
memorable supper or feast, where wine, &c. was used on the day before 
his death or disappearance ! 

171. It is a fact, that God never performed more than one miracle, 
but that was one worthy of a God, and no less than the miracle of Crea- 
tion, when he produced the whole universe in one second of time! As 
for the host of petty miracles, with which your priests torment the igno- 
rant, they required no higher agent than that of mortal imposters. 

173. It is a fact, that every priest pretends to have a “ call from God ;”” 
but, where there is one who thinks he has a call from God, there are 
thousands who are certain that they are called by ‘‘ Mammon.” 

174. It is a fact, that every miracle is a pretended suspension or per- 
version of the permanent and unchangeable laws of Nature as prescribed 
by God himself. 

175. Itis a fact, that the only way to retain your mind free and un- 
corrupted as God gave it, is never to assent to any doctrine, that is not 
perfectly clear to your understanding. 

176. Itis a fact, that you may as well seek for Christ in a brothel, as 
for true religion from a salaried preacher. 

177. It is a fact, that all “mysteries” are the offspring of cunning and 
superstition, and wither and die whenever they are exposed to the light 
rays of truth. 

178. It is a fact, that “innovators” have generally proved to be bene- 
factors to the human race : Moses and Christ were innovators in religion ; 
Galilis and Columbus, Newton and Franklin in philosophy ; and Wash- 
ington, with a whole nation, in politics. 

179. It is a fact, that the priesthood is the offspring of ignorance 
alone, and no impartial or enlightened mind will ever stand in need of 
a priest. 

180. It is a fact, that we have heard an episcopalian priest, who was 
also a great mason, stigmatize his neighbors as a “set of Presbyterian 
sons of b-h-s !” 

181. It is a fact, that we have found a presbyterian priest, who did 
not know which of his sects believed in the doctrine of ‘ Consubstan- 
tiation !” 

182. It is a fact, that we have heard a baptist preacher, who declared, 
that he would not care if every book in the world was destroyed, provi- 
ded the New Testament was saved ! 

188. It is a fact, that we have met with priests, who have sent us and 
our “* Memoir” to hell, without ever reading it. 

184. It is a fact, that if you take away the mercenary part of the re- 
ward of the priests, there is not one in a thousand who would not aban- 
don his “ heavenly call,” as well as his “‘ flock, to the care of the devil. 

186. It is a fact, that every religion which cannot support itself by e - 
ample alone, is unworthy of your respect. 

186. It is a fact, that every religion which cannot flourish without the 
aid of penal laws, must be intended for knaves and hypocrites ! 

187. It is a fact, that every advocate for religious penalties must be 
 knave as well as a hypocrite, and also a foe to equal rights of conscience ! 
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Ise. It will therefore follow, as a rational conclusion from facts, that 
as every state has enacted penal laws in favor of religious duties, and 
contrary to their constitutions, it must be manifest to all, that hypocrisy 
is now the only highway open to popularity, honors, or wealth. 

189. It is a fact, that man has ever been a slave ; for, if he, occasion- 
ally, broke through the chains of his tyrant king, he was sure to fall in- 
to those of the priests!) O! man! man! how richly have you deserved 
the eternal slavery which you have suffered, for abandoning your God 
and your sound reason, and confiding in the interested and _perverte: 
reason of a priest ! 

To be continued. 
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LECTURES DELIVERED AT THE FREE PRESS ASSOCIATION. 
On the Inconsistencies, Absurdities, and Contradictions of the Bible. 
By the Secretary. 
LECTURE SIXTH. 
Continued from page 14]. 


In the case of Eve, nothing could be more barbarous than to subject 
her to the dominion of her husband, who was the proper offender. Even 
if she had tasted the fruit knowing that it was forbidden, why put it in 
the power of her husband to maltreat her, when it was his duty to have 
stood by her in the moment of danger, and to have taken on himself the 
refutation of the sophistry of an animal so cunning as the serpent is said 
tohave been? Instead of dooming his wife to abject submission for her 
weakness, God ought to have subjected Adam to that fate for his gross 
negligence, to say nothing of his want of gallantry. This part of the 
story has evidently been introduced to justify those laws, regarding the 
treatment of females, which disgrace the codes of nations calling them- 
selves civilized, and of which, we, in this Christian country, are not with- 
out a remnant. Whocan read, without feeling indignation, the accounts 
which sometimes appear in our public papers, of judges sanctioning the 
infliction by the husband of bodily chastisement on the wife, as a matter 
of unquestionable right, conferred by God on these self appointed “ lords 
of the creation?” They may, indeed, be good Christians who enforce 
the observance of this law; but certain am I that they are not entitled to 
the name of good men. 

But the placing Eve under a domination, which is frequently exercised 
in the most barbarous manner, and which, wherever it exists, deprives fe- 
males of the advantages conferred on them by Nature, and dooms them 
to a state of abject servility, is not the only punishment said to have been 
inflicted on Rife for indulging her curiosity. ‘* Unto the woman he said, 
Iwill greatly multiply thy sorrow and conception.” But, how was the 
sorrow of Eve to be multiplied, when, as yet, she had not conceived, nor 
experienced sorrow? So far, also, from childbirth being a sorrowful oc- 
currence, it is the cause of joy and exultation to most females; and we 
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know that, in many countries, the birth of a child is attended with little or 
no pain to the mother. 

With regard to Adam, the story says, that God cursed the ground be- 
cause he had hearkened to the voice of Eve, and eaten of the forbidden 
fruit. This curse, it appears, consisted in rendering the earth unproduc- 
tive without tillage. Now, if we turn to the account given of the garden 
of Eden, we shall find that Adam was placed there for the express pur- 
pose of ‘ tilling the ground.” There could, therefore, be no punishment 
in making him do the precise same thing after his fall, which he had to 
do before it. But, it is added, “ in sorrow shalt thou eat of it.” Eat of 
what? Why, of the ground which God had cursed. This, were it true, 
would certainly be a severe punishment. But, like what is said about the 
serpent licking the dust, we find it contradicted by the history of all na- 
tions; who, it is certain, have always lived on animal or vegetable food, 
and never on the ground or earth. Asa special favor, God gave Adam 
‘the herb of the field” for food, in addition to the ground; but, it does 
not appear, that fruits were included in this grant. ‘The power of vege- 
tation was limited to “ thorns and thistles ;”? yet we find, that the earth is 
capable, by proper cultivation, of producing whatever is desirable by 
man. 

The denunciation “ in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till 
thou return unto the ground,” may have been verified in the case of 
Adam, and, perhaps, in that of some of his immediate posterity. But, 
as a universal rule, experience demonstrates its falsity. Neither kings, 
priests, nobles, nor those born to inherit large estates, obtain their bread 
by labor. ‘These drones of the hive—these hornets, who sip the honey 
formed by the physical efforts of others, are entire strangers to those ex- 
ertions, which raise perspiration on the face or brow of the industrious. 
if it had been ordained*by God, that none of the human species would 
be exempted from working, as we are assured the text in Genesis means, 
how is it, that, in every nation on the earth, uumberless individuals are to 
be found, who are engaged in no active employment?) Why is it, that the 
priesthood, for instance, contrive to live in affluence and idleness, in spite 
of this ordinance, which, they tell us, emanated from Jehovah? Either 
it was to be universal in its influence, or it was not? If universal, in what 
light are we to regard those stubborn facts, which give the lie to this uni- 
versality? If not universal, but applicable to the first man only, of what 
use was it to teach this doctrine to those who lived after him, and to whom 
it must be a matter of indifference whether Adam obtained a living by 
the sweat of his face, or, as some theologians say, was created a gen- 
tleman? 

According to the penalty for eating the forbidden fruit, man was to die 
on the very day he partook of it. But, so far from dying, his life was 
prolonged, and food to sustain it was provided for him, “ to eat of it all 
the days of thy life’—* till thou return unto the ground.” 

It is said, in another part of this book, that when Adam and Eve disco- 
vered their nakedness, they sewed fig leaves together and made them- 
selves aprons, without informing us how they obtained the needles and 
the thread at a time when the working of iron, and the trade of thread- 
making, were unknown. We have an account, equally satisfactory, of 
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God making coat. of skins, and clothing the first man and woman with 
them. But where were the skins obtained? Are we to believe that the 
Deity acted the part of a butcher, who killed the animals; or, that he on- 
ly pulled the skins from them while they were alive? After all this, what 
followed? ‘‘ And the Lord God said, behold, the man is become as one 
of us, to know good from evil: and now, lest he put forth his hand, and 
take also of the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever; therefore, the 
Lord God sent him forth from the garden of Eden, to till the ground 
from whence he was taken. So he drove out the man: and he placed at 
the east of the garden of Eden, cherubims, and a flaming sword which 
turned every way, to keep the way of the tree of life.” Is it not evident 
from this passage, that it was jealousy, which operated the expulsion of 
Adam and Eve from paradise. Knowing good and evil, they had become 
as intelligent as the Deity. All that was wanting to perfect the resem- 
blance, was immortality. But this the gods would not permit. Having 
consulted together, they drove the man and woman from paradise, lest, 
eating of the tree of life, they should live for ever, and thus become as 
perfect as themselves. 

If, as is stated in this same text, the knowledge of good and evil made 
man like the gods, where was the sin of that act ° whieh produced a 
change so advantageous? We cannot exempt the Deity from being a 
sinner, if it was culpable to acquire that knowledge, which made man- 
kind resemble him. Again, if the immortality of Adam and his race de- 
pended on the fruit of one tree, what if Adam had not sinned? How 
could his posterity, when they were scattered over the face of the earth, 
come and gather the fruit from this one tree ? or, how could the produce 
of this tree be sufficient for the whole human race? 

As to the cherubims, which were placed as sentinels, and the flaming 
sword which turned every way to guard the tree of life, we can have no 
better idea of these, than what the poets give us of the dragons who 
were said to have guarded the apples of the Hesperides—a fable from 
which the Jewish story was evidently borrowed. Nor are we told how 
long this angelical guard was stationed at this post; w hether until the 
flood sw ept both it and the garden away, or for a longer or a shorter pe- 
riod. ‘How much easier (says Dr. Burnet) would it have been, in a 
place so well watered as paradise, to have fenced the garden about with 
a river; which to Adam and Eve, who were as yet ignorant of the man- 
ner either of building, or conducting boats and vessels, would have been 
a more than sufficient obstacle.” 

In the history of the early periods of the Christian church, we find 
that many of the fathers were so scandalized at the absurdities, contra- 
dictions, and gross impieties of the Old Testament, as to reject the literal 
meaning, and to substitute an allegorical sense, in all cases where the 
narrative was irreconcilable with reason. When Celsus called the ac- 
count of the creation and the fall of man an “ old wife’s tale,’’ Origin 
replied, that “these things were spoken in a figurative sense ; that Mo- 
ses and the prophets wrote altogether under the obscurities of parables, 
enigmas, and allegories ; and that the wisdom and learning of a Chris- 
tian consisted in the interpretation and application of the said propheti- 
cal enigmas and parables.” Origin contra Celsus, 1.8. Clement, of 
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Alexandria, to whom Origin was a disciple, had said before him, that 
‘the whole econemy of the law is typical and prophetical. Moses and 
the prophets write all in parables ; and the symbolical and hieroglyphi- 
cal philosophy is most useful and necessary for the understanding of their 
proggecy. Strom.1. Il.c. 1—19. Tertullian taught, that ‘ the law is 
spirtual and prophetical, and almost in all points figurative. The enig- 
mas and parables of it are to be understood in another sense than that in 
which they were written: for our Lord himself would have us to aim at 
the sublime sense of the law in which he came to fulfil it.” Adv. Mar- 
cion, 1. IT. c. 19—I. LID. c. 5, and lL. LIV. c. 19. Athanasius inculcates 
the same doctrine. Epist. Adv. Marcellin, sect. 27, et Fragm. p. II. St. 
Hilary says, that ‘the law is a glass, through which we behold things to 
come under the gospel, which 1s nothing else than the spiritual sense of 
the law of Moses, whose writings are a sealed book, that is not to be open- 
ed but by a spiritual interpretation of it.” In. Pr. 119. Jerome states, 
that “ all the scriptures of the Old Testament mystically treat of things 
to come under the gospel.” In. Pr. 1. VI. et Jeremiah. 

Thus we have the whole Old Testament books converted into allegory, 
fable, and mystery, by the united testimony of the most celebrated fathers 
of the Christian church. In this they only followed the example of the 
pagans, whose priests, to enable them to govern mankind effectually, at- 
tached a secret, or hidden meaning, to their sacred books, which, as is the 
case with Christianity, none but the initiated, or those who understood the 
allegorical or spiritual sense, could explain. It is by pursuing this course 
—by fencing their unintelligible systems around with mystery, and by 
proscribing all explanations or interpretations of them, except by them- 
selves, that the priests of religion have succeeded in establishing an em- 
pire in the mind, and of commanding that respect, which superstition 
never fails to concede to all who assume the garb of sanctity, and study 
to engage the attention of those who are fascinated by tales of wonder, 
and by pious romancing. As has been justly remarked, “ historical re- 
collections are falsified to establish the modern systems of religion. 
Every kind of physical representation is resorted to forthe same purpose. 
It is sought for in monuments and emblems with which they have nocon- 
nexion—even in the badges, which glory or military pride had invented. 
They even proceed so far as to alter the symbols and the faith of an an- 
terior mythology, to appropriate them to this favorite belief.” Strange 
progress of a credulity, not only easy and blind, but eager and insatiable ! 
Is it not a subject especially deserving of the meditation of philosophers ? 
The history of credulity is, perhaps, the most extensive, and, certainly, 
one of the most important branches of the moral history of the world. 

The perversion of the literal sense of the Old Testament books, by the 
substitution of an allegorical one, and the addition to the original text of 
the four first chapters of Genesis, which, as I have already shown, was 
the work of those who had charge of the Alexandrian library, paved the 
way to the introduction of the oriental mythology, which has ever since 
been regarded as the true worship of all who have assumed the name of 
Christians. The principal dogmas of Christianity, founded on the story 
of Adam and Eve, and on the restoration of the world fromthe ruinous 
condition caused by their disobedience, carry with them so striking a re- 
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semblance to the Persian and Hindoo religions, that we require only to 
be made acquainted with them, to be convinced, that the former was in- 
grafted on, or originated in the latter; and that whether such a person as 
Jesus of Nazareth once existed or not, there was no necessity for a reve- 
lation from heaven to teach the doctrines promulgated in his name, as 
they were widely scattered over the earth long before the period in which 
he is said to have appeared. The elucidation of this resemblance, or 
conformity, shall be the subject of a future lecture. 


Law of the land.—In order to justify a disposition, to which bigotry 
and fanaticism are always prone, of proscribing those who have the cou- 
rage to maintain liberal principles, great anxiety is evinced by the profes- 
sors of Christianity to call in the aid of the civil power in support of its 
dogmas, whenever the truth of any of them is questioned. Not content 
with dooming the unbeliever to everlasting punishment, they would 
fain wield the sword here, in order to inflict, what they term, “ salu- 
tary chastisement” for not giving implicit credit to what it is im- 
possible, even for themselves, to comprehend. We have at least one 
instance, in the judicial records of this country, of judges sanctioning this 
principle, though, if they had deliberately reflected on the subject, 
they could not have failed to have been convinced, that it was unconstitu- 
tional to interfere as to the religious opinions of any class in society. In. 
the constitution of the United States, the palladium of American liberty, 
this interference is provided against in the following words, “ Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion ; or prohibition 
of the free exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble and to petition the 
government for redress of grievances.” 

Under this clause, the deist, or even those who may not acknowledge 
a deity, have as much right to exercise their opinions, by speech, or by 
the press, as a Christian has, or as a Brahmin would have, were he to 
establish a temple in this country to the idol Jaggernaut. If then Con- 
gress is prohibited from making any law “‘ respecting an establishment of 
religion” it is perfectly manifest that no inferior legislature can do so 
without being guilty of a violation of constitutional principles. But so 
far from the constitution of the state of New York recognizing the exis- 
tence of such a power in its legislature, it expressly guards against it by 
article 38, which runs as follows: ‘*‘ And whereas we are required by the 
benevolent principles of rational liberty, not only to expel civil tyranny, 
but also to guard against that spiritual oppression and intolerance, where- 
with the bigotry and ambition of weak and wicked priests and princes 
have scourged mankind ; this convention doth further, in the name and 
by the authority of the good people of this state, ordain, determine, and 
declare, that the free exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and 
worship, without discrimination or preference, shall hereafter be allowed 
within this state, to ALL MANKIND. Provided that the liberty of conscience 
hereby granted shall not be so construed, as to excuse acts of licentious- 
ness, or justify practices inconsistent with the peace or safety of this 
state.” 
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Nothing, therefore, can be more obvious than that it is hostile to public 
liberty, as guaranteed by the general constitution, as well as by the con- 
stitution of this state, to make the religious opinions of our citizens, or of 
foreigners, the subject of inquiry, or even of animadversion in any of our 
judicial courts. 

But we are told, that, as in this state the persons who framed the con- 
stitution adopted the law of England, which was in operation before the 
revolution, and as by that law Christianity is declared to be “ part and 
parcel of the law of the land,”’ it falls to be so considered here, and that 
our judges are warranted in imitating the practice of the English courts, 
who fiae aud imprison those who deny the divine authority of the Chris- 
tian religion. ‘T’o this it might be a sufficient answer, that when a prin- 
ciple is clearly recognised in the United States constitution, it can never 
be affected by the dictum of any judicial power whatever; much less by 
that of a power whose decisions are applicable to one div ision of the 
Union only, and which are evidently subversive of a prominent article in 
the constitution exclusively belonging to that division, and under which 
alone he is authorized to act. But the fact is, there is no foundation what- 
ever for the plea, that Christianity is the established law of England. 
The lawyers of that country, from the days of sir Mathew Hale downward, 
have, no doubt, acted on the principle that it was the law; but in the re- 
cent trials of Carlile and others, when called on to exhibit this law, not 
one of the counsel] for the prosecution, nor the judges themselves, could 
point it out; while, on the part of the accused, it was clearly shown, 
that prosecution for religious opinions was an act of tyranny, originating 
in bigotry, and unsupported either by reason or good policy. The judge 
(Mathew Hale) who first broached the opinion, also maintained that 
witchcraft was an offence against law, and actually caused some harmless 
old women, that were accused of it before him, to be put to death! Is 
the ipse dizit of this believer in witchcraft, of this pious burner of old 
women, to be taken as the law? Is it onthe weak authority of such 
a man, that prosecutions of this nature are to be sustained in this enligh- 
tened age? If he was in error as to the offence of witchcraft, which “he 
undoubtedly was, might he not be in error alsoas to the offence against re- 
ligion? Infidelity, as well as witchcraft, according to their general ac- 
ceptation, are but words. They relate tono person or thing ; and, con- 
sequently, are not such as to be within the cognizance of any court of 
law whatever. 

Although the British government, which uniformly opposes every thing 
like mental improvement, disregarded these facts; and, to gratify the 
malignity “ of weak and wicked priests,” doomed the individuals prose- 
cuted to a cruel and ruinous imprisonment, we are satisfied that so far 
from measures so arbitrary being approved of in this country, there is not 
an individual among us, whose mind is freed from bigotry, that would 
not pronounce their condemnation. Although it may be regretted, that 
the records of our judicial proceedings exhibit a case, where a citizen 
was dragged before our civil tribunals, and a penal sentence passed 
on him by the judges, for expressing his disbelief in some religious dog- 
mas, the rapid advance of knowledge that has taken place since that in- 
tolerant decision was pronounced, precludes all idea of its being ever re- 
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cognised as a precedent. It can only serve as a beacon “to guard us 
ug ainst that spiritual oppression and intolerance, wherewith the bigotry 
and ambition of weak and wicked priests and princes have scourged 
mankind.” 

In the following letter, of Mr. Jefferson, addressed to Major Cart- 
wright, will be found a clear and satisfactory exposition of the way and 
manner in which Christianity came to be considered “ part and parcel of 
the law of England.” It puts the question forever at rest : 


From the London Nation, July 19. 
The Christian Religion, part and parcel of the law of England.— 


Much having of late been said and written on this topic, perhaps the 
opinion of a learned and illustrious American’ (a fac simile of whose sig- 
nature is to be seen under an elegant engraving of the Declaration of 
Independence, sold by Mr. Miller, of New Bridge street may not be un- 
acceptable to the public; especially as it does not appear that the writer 
had any desire to be made a party to the controversy. The opinion oc- 
curs in a letter bearing date 5th June, 1824, from the celebrated Thomas 
Jefferson, once president of congress, to Major Cartwright, who, deem- 
ing it well calculated to throw light on the question, has favored us with 
a copy of the passage, as well as with an opportunity of comparing it 
with the original, so that we can vouch for its authenticity. Let us hear 
Mr. Jefferson: he says— 

‘“‘T am glad to find in your book [the English Constitution, produced 
and illustrated ] a formal contradiction, at length, of the judiciary usurpa- 
tion of legislative power; for such the judges have usurped in their repeat- 
ed decisions, that Christianity is a part of the common law. The proof 
of the contrary, which you have adduced, is incontrovertible : to wit, that 
the common law existed while the Anglo Saxons were yet pagans ; at a 
time when they had never yet heard the name of Christ pronounced, or 
knew that such a character had ever existed. But it may amuse you to 
show when, and by what means, they stole this lawin upon us. Ina 
case of Quare Impedit, in the year [1458,] book 34, Henry VI. fo. 38, a 
question was made how far the ecclesiastical law was to be respected ina 
common law court? and Prisot, 1. C., gave his opinion in these words : 
‘a tiel les que ils de saint eglise ont en ancien scripture, covient a nous a 
donner credence ; car ceo Commen Ley sur quels touts manners leis sont 
fonddes. Et auxy, sir, nous sumus obliges do conustre nostre ley—Et, 
sir, Si poit apperer or a nous que l’evesque adfait come un ordinary fera 
en tiel cas, adorez nous devons ceo adjuger bon, ou auterment nemy ?’ &c. 
See G. C. Fitz, abr. qu. imp.89. Bro. abr. qu. imp. 12. ['To such laws as 
they have of the ancient writings, it behooves us to give credence: for, it 
is that common law upon which all kinds of law are founded; and, 
therefore, sir, are we bound to know their law of holy church, and in like 
manner are they obliged to know our laws. And, sir, if it should appear 
now to us, that the bishop had done what an ordinary ought to do in like 
cases, then we should adjudge it good, and not otherwise.] Finch, in his Ist 
book, c.3, is the first afterwards who quotes the case, and misstates it thus, 
‘tosuch laws of the church as have warrant in holy scripture, our law 
giveth credence,’ and cites Prisot; mistranslating ‘ ancient scripture’ into 
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holy scripture ;’ whereas Prisot palpably says, ‘to such laws as those of 


holy church have in ancient writing it is proper for us to give credence ;’ 
to wit, to their ancient wfitten laws. This was in 1513, a century and a 
half after the dictum of Prisot. Wingate, in 1658, erects this false trans- 
lation into a maxim of the common law, copying the words of Finch, but 
citing Prisot. Wingate, max. 3, and Sheppard, tit. ‘ Religion,’ in 1675, 
copies the same mistranslation, quoting the Y. 13, Finch and Wingate. 


Ilale expresses it in these words : ‘ Christianity is parcel of the law of 


England’—I Vesetre, 293, 3 Keb. 607 ; but quotes no authority. By these 
echoings and reechoings from one to another, it had become so establish- 
ed in 1728, that in the case of the King v. Woolston, 2 Stra. 834, the 
court would not suffer it to be debated, whether to write against 
Christianity was punishable in the temporal courts at common law. 
Wood, therefore, 409, ventures still to vary the phrase, and says, ‘ that all 
blasphemy and profaneness are offences by the common law,’ and cites 2 
Stra.—then Blackstone, in 1963, iv. 59, repeats the words of Hale, that 
‘ Christianity is part of the law of England,’ citing Ventris and Strange ; 
and finally, Lord Mansfield, with a little qualification, in Evans’s case in 


1767, says, that ‘ the essential principles of revealed religion are parts of 


the common law ;’ thus ingulfing Bible, Testament, and alt into the com- 


mon law, without citing any authority; and thus we find this chain of 


authorities hanging, link by link, one upon another, and all ultimately on 
one and the same hook; and that, a mistranslation of the words ‘ ancien 
scripture,’ used by Prisot. Finch quotes Prisot ; Wingate does the same ; 
Sheppard quotes Prisot, Finch, and Wingate; Hale cites nobody; the 
court, in Woolston’s case, cites Hale; Wood cites Woolston’s case : 
Blackstone quotes Woolston’s case and Hale; and Lord Mansfield, like 
Hale, ventures it on his own authority. Here I might defy the best read 
lawyer to produce another scrap of authority for this judiciary forgery ; 
and I might go on further to show how some of the Anglo Saxon priests 
interpolated into the text of Alfred’s laws, the 20th, Qist, 22d, and 23d 
chapters of Exodus, and the 15th of the Acts of the Apostles, from the 
23d to the 29th verses; but this would lead my pen, and your patience, 
too far. What a conspiracy this, between church and state!!!” 


A CARD. 


As Mr. Schultz omitted to mention the circumstance before, he now 
informs the friends of free and impartial investigation, that his collection 
of * Historical Facts, &c.” under the head of the ‘* Triumph of Truth,”’ 
und now publishing in the Correspondent, consists of nothing more than 
brief extracts from his larger and more regular, but unpublished work, 
entitled, ““A Review of the oy ive Books of Moses, in which, all the ‘ mira- 
cles’ are traced to natural, philosophical, or political causes ; and the to- 
ial ignorance of that legislator concerning the doctrines of the immor- 
tality of the soul, and future state of rewards and punishments, proved 
to be incompatible with the character of an ‘inspired’ writer ; with a map 
of Egypt, Canaan, &c.” 

This work will be published so soon as the public become sufficient| 
liberal minded to warrant the undertaking. 
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Mr. Schultz believes, that he isthe first person who has ever attempted 
to unravel the mysteries of Moses, by actually showing how all his ‘ mi- 
racles,” or tricks, were performed. And it is now about two years since 
Mr. 8. published in the east, as well as the west, his “ Biblical Challenge 
to Bishop Hobart and every Clergy ; containing Mr. 8.’s expose of the 
‘burning bush,’ ‘ blossomed rod,’ ‘cause of the deluge,’ &c.,” without 
meeting asingle clergyman, who dared to risk bis reputation by a denial 
and refutation of any of them. All that the clergy have ventured to say 
against Mr. S. is, that he is a votary of ‘ deism,” or “ atheism,” when 
the fact is, Mr. Schultz has repeatedly stated, that he believed in the unity 
of God, the immortality of the soul, and a future state of rewards and 
punishments. Mr. 8. is of the same religion as the first pair of mortals 


were. C. SCHULTZ. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Intolerance.—On the 7th May, 1613, several persons were arraigned in 
the Star Chamber, in London, on a charge of having defamed the earl of 
Northampton and six other lords of the council, by asserting that they had 
solicited the king to grant toleration to the catholics, but had been 
successfully opposed by archbishop Abbot and iord Zouch. When the 
lords delivered their opinions, sir Edward Coke asserted, that the conduct 
attributed to lord Northampton was little short of high treason, because 
to advise toleration was to advise the king against the rights and dignity 
of his crown: the bishop of London and the earl of Shrewsbury prayed 
that they might never live to see the day when toleration should be grant- 
ed; and the archbishop said, he would fearlessly declare, that in such case 
the king would cease to be the defender, and would become the betrayer 
of the faith. In conclusion, the delinquents were severally adjudged to 
lose one ear, to pay a large fine, and to suffer perpetual imprisonment.— 
Lingard’s History of England, vol. ix. p. 216. 


The Works of John Paul Ritcher are almost unintelligible to any but 
Germans, and even to some of them. A worthy German, just before 
Ritcher’s death, edited a complete edition of his works, in which one par- 
ticular passage fairly puzzled him. Determined to have it explained at 
the source, he went to John Paul himself, and asked him what was the 
meaning of the mysterious passage. John Paul’s reply was very German 
and characteristic. ‘* My good friend,” said he, ‘“‘ when I wrote that pas- 
sage, God and I knew what it meant. It is probable that God knows 
still; but as for me I have totally forgotten.” 


Miracles.—When St. Anthony, who preached to the fishers, was per- 
forming miracles every day, the chief of his monastery spoke to him on 
the subject, reprehending him for being so lavish of the power of God, 
and prohibited him from performing any more miracles. The saint 
knew his duty, and promised obedience ; but in coming out of the mo- 
nastery, soon after, he observed a crazy plasterer throw himself down 
from a pinnacle of one of the towers. ‘* Stop,” said the saint to the fall- 
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ing body ; and the body stopped midway between the pinnacle and the 
earth. “Pll just step in (resumed the saint) and ask the prior to allow 
me to perform this one miracle more, of replacing your stupid carcass, 
unhurt, on the point from whence you started: if he grant permission, 
well and good; if not, with a precious clatter will you come to the ground.” 
Having obtained permission, he restored him to his former position. 


It is said of Baxter the divine, that, by continual kneeling in prayer, 
his knees became stiff and useless ; ; but we hear nothing of ‘his benevo- 
lence. Howard, on the contrary, was so fully engaged in doing good, 
that he had no time to pray. Anon. 


In the reign of Abdallah the 3d, there was a great drought at Bagdad ; 
the Mahometan doctors issued a decree that the prayers of the faithful 
should be offered up for rain; the drought continued; the Jews were 
then permitted to add their prayers to those of the true believers, but no 
rain came; as famine stared them in the face, those dogs the C hristians 
were at length enjoined also to pray: it so happened that torrents of rain 
soon followed. The whole conclave, with the mufti at its head, was now 
as indignant at the cessation of the drought as they were before alarmed 
at its continuance. Some explanation was necessary, and, a holy convo- 
cation being held, the members came to the unanimous determination, 
that the God of their prophet was highly gratified by the prayers of the 
faithful, and that he had refused their request, that he might prolong the 
pleasure of listening to their supplications ; but that the prayers of those 
Christian infidels were an abomination to the Deity, and that he granted 
their petitions, the sooner to get rid of their loathsome importunities. 

Anon. 








Removal.—The office of the Correspondent is removed to No. 15 
Chamber street, near the Apprentices’ Library, where all orders and 
communications are requested to be forwarded. 

Printing in all its branches, also Bookbinding, neatly and expeditious- 
ly executed on the most reasonable terms. 

The following publications may be had as above: 

Ecce Homo! or a Critical Inquiry into the History of Jesus of Naza- 
reth—75 cents in boards. The author of this work was imprisoned two 
years and fined in £2090 sterling, by the British government, for publish- 
ing it. 

The People’s Rights Reclaimed ; being an Exposition of the uncon- 
stitutionality of the Law of the State of New York compelling the obser- 
vance of a religious Sabbath Day—25 cents. 

View of the Metaphysical and Physiological Arguments in favor of 
Materialism—25 cents. 

The Scripture Doctrine of Materialism—25 cents. 

* .* Orders for books, in every department of literature, punctually at- 
tended to. 
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